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EXTRACTS FROM “CLARKSON’S PORTRAITURE OF| and cast, and converted into a graven image, 


QUAKERISM.” 
(Continued from page 803.) 

Plato, when he formed what he called his 
pure republic, would not allow music to have 
any place in it. George Fox and his followers 
were of opinion, that it could not be admitted 
in a system of pure Christianity. The modern 
Quakers have not differed from their prede- 
cessors on this subject; and therefore music is 
understood to be prohibited throughout the so- 
ciety at the present day. 

It will doubtless appear strange that there 
should be found people, to object to an art, 
which is capable of being made productive of 
so much pleasurable feeling, and which, if it be 
estimated either by the extent or the rapidity 
of its progress, is gaining in the reputation of 
the world. But it may be observed that “all 
that glitters is not gold.” So neither is all, 
that pleases the ear, perfectly salubrious to the 
mind. There are few customs, against which 
some argument or other may not be advanced : 
few in short, which man has not perverted, and 
whete the use has not become, in an undue 
measure, connected with the abuse. 

'- Providence gave originally to man a beauti- 
ful and a perfect world. He filled it with 
things necessary and things delightful. And 
yet man has often turned these from their true 
and original design.: The very wood on the 
furface of the earth he has cut down, and the 
very stone aad metal in its bowels he has hewn 


and worshipped in the place of his beneficent 
Creator. The food, which bas been given him 
for his nourishment he has frequently convert- 
ed by his intemperance into the means of in- 
juring his health. The wine that was designed 
to make his heart glad on reasonable and ne- 
cessary occasions, he has used often to the 
stupefaction of his senses, and the degradation 
of his moral character. The very raiment, 
which has been afforded him for his body, he 
has abused also, so that it has frequently 
become a source for the excitement of his 
pride. 

Just so it bas been, and so it is, with music 
at the present day. 

Music acts upon our senses, and may be 
made productive of a kind of natural delight, 
for in the same manner as we receive, through 
the organ of the eye, a kind of involuntary 
pleastre, when we look at beautiful arrange- 
ments, or combinations, or proportions, in na- 
tire, and the pleasure may be said to be nat- 
ural, so the pleasure is neither less, nor less invol- 
untary, nor less natural, which we receive, 
through the organ of the ear, from a combina- 
tion of sounds flowing in musical progression. 

The latter pleasure, as it seems natural, eo, 
under certain limitations, it seems innocent. 
The first tendency of music, [ mean of instru- 
mental, is to calm and tranquillize the passions. 

The ideas, which it excites, are of the social, 
benevolent, and pleasant kind. It leads oc- 
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casionally to joy, to grief, to tenderness, to 
sympathy, but never to malevolence, ingrati- 
tude, anger, cruelty, or revenge. For no com- 
bination of musical sounds can be invented, by 
which the latter passions can be excited in the 
mind, without the intervention of the human 
voice. 

But notwithstanding that music may be thus 
made the means both of innocent and pleasur- 
able feeling, yet it has been the misfortune of 
man, as in other cases, to abuse it, and never 
probably more than in the present age. For 
the use of it, as it is at present taught, is al- 


‘ most inseparable from its abuse. Music has 


been so generally cultivated, and to such per- 
fection, that in now ceases to delight the ear, 
unless it comes from the fingers of the pro- 
ficient. But great proficiency cannot be ob- 
tained in this science, without great sacrifices 
of time. ‘If young females are to be brought 
up to it, rather as to a profession, than intro- 
duced to it as a source of occasional innocent 
recreation, or if their education is thought most 
perfect, where their musical attainments are 
the highest, not only hours, but even years, 
must be devoted to the pursuit. Such a devo- 
tion to this one object must, it is obvious, leave 
Jess time than is proper for others that are 
more important. The knowledge of domestic 
occupations, and the various sorts of knowledge, 
that are acquired by reading, must be abridged, 
in proportion as this science is cultivated to 
professional precision. And hence, indepen- 
dently of any arguments, which the Quakers 
may advance agaipst it, it must be acknowledged 
by the sober world to be chargeable with a 
criminal waste of time. And this waste of time 
is the more to be deprecated, because it fre- 
quently happens, that, when young females 
marry, music is thrown aside, after all the years 
that have been spent in its acquisition, as an 
employment, either then unnecessary, or as ap 
employment, which, amidst the new cares of a 
family, they have not leisure to follow. 
Another serious charge may be advanced 
inst music, as it is practised at the present 
day. Great proficiency, without which music 
now ceases to be delightful, cannot, as I have 
just observed, be made without great application 
or the application of some years. Nowall thislong 
application is ofa sedentary nature. But all occu- 
pations of a sedentary nature are injurious to the 
human constitution, and weaken and disorder it 
in time. But in proportion as the body is 
thus weakened by the sedentary nature of the 
employment, it is weakened again by the en- 
erv ting powers of the art. Thus the nervous 
syst*m is acted upon by two enemies at once, 
and@in the course of the long education neces- 


been cultivated to excess, are generally found 
to have a weak and languid constitution, and 
to be disqualified, more than others, from be- 
coming healthy wives, or healthy mothers, or 
the parents of a healthy progeny. 

The reader must always bear it in his mind, 
if the Quakers should differ from him on any 
particular subject, that they set themselves 
apart as a Chris'ian community, aiming at 
Christian perfection : that itistheir wish to edu- 
cate their children, not as moralists or as phi- 
losophers, but as Christians ; and that therefore, 
in determining the propriety of a practice, they 
will frequently judge of it by an estimate, very 
different from that of the world. 

The Quakers do not deny that instrumental 
music is capable of exciting delight. They 
are not insensible either of its power or of its 
charms. They throw no imputation on its in- 
nocence, when viewed abstractly by itself; but 
they do not see any thing in it sufficiently use- 
ful, to make it an object of education, or so 
useful, as to counterbalance other consider- 
ations, which make for its disuse. 

The Quakers would think it wrong to indulge 
in their families the usual motives for the ac- 
quisition of this science. Self-gratification, 
which is one of them, and reputation in the 
world, which is the other, are not allowable in 
the Christian system. Add to which that 
where their is a desire for such reputation, an 
emulative disposition is generally cherished, 
and envy and vain-glory are often excited in 
the pursuit. 

They are of opinion also, that the learning 
of this art does not tend to promote the most 
important objects of education, the improve- 
ment of the mind. When a person is taught 
the use of letters, he is put into the way of ac- 
quiring natural, historical, religious, and other 
branches of knowledge, and of course of im- 
proving his intellectual and moral character. 
But music has no pretensions, in the opinion of 
the Quakers, to the production of such an end. 
Polybius, indeed relates, that he could give no 
solid reason, why one tribe of the Arcadians 
should have been so civilized, and the others 
so barbarous, but that the former were fond, 
and the latter were ignorant of music. But 
the Quakers would argue, that if music bad 
any effect in the civilization, this effect would 
be seen in the manners, and not in the morals 
of mankind. Musical Italians are esteemed a 
soft and effeminate, but they are generally re- 
puted a depraved people. Music, in short, 
though it breathes soft influences, cannot yet 
breathe morality into the mind. It may do to 
soften savages, but a Christian community, in 
the opinion of the Quakers, can admit of no 


sar y for this science, the different disorders of| better civilization than that which the spirit 
hysteria are produced. Hence the females of'| of the supreme being, and an observance of the 
pure precepts of christianity, can produce. 


the present age, amongst whom this art his 
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Music, again, does not appear to the Quakers 
to be the foundation of any solid comfort in 
life. It may give spirits for the moment as 
strong liquor does, but when the effect of the 
liquor is over, the spirits flag, and the mind is 
again torpid. It can give no solid encourage- 
ment nor hope, nor prospects. It can afford no 
anchorage ground, which shall hold the mind 
in astorm. The early Christians, imprisoned, 
beaten and persecuted even to death, would 
have had but poor consolation, if they had not 
had a better friend than music to have relied 
upon in the hour of their distress. And here 
1 think the Quakers would particularly con- 
demn music, if they thought it could be re- 
sorted to in the hour of affliction, in as much 
as it would then have a tendeney to divert the 
mind from its true and only support. ; 

Music, again, does not appear to them to be 
productive of elevated thoughts, that is, of 
such thoughts as raise the mind tosublime and 
spiritual things, abstracted from the inclina- 
tions, the temper, and the prejudices of the 
world. The most melodious sounds that human 
instruments can make, are from the earth 
earthly. But nothing can rise higher than its 
own origin. All true elevation therefore can 
only come, in the opinion of the Quakers, from 
the divine source. 

The Quakers therefore, seeing no moral 
utility in music, cannot make it a part of their 
education. But there are other considerations, 
of a different nature, which influence them in 
the same way. 

Musie, in the first place, is a sensual gratidi- 
cation. Even those who ran after sacred music, 
never consider themselves as going toa place of 
devotion, but were, in full concert, they may 
hear the performance of the master pieces of 
the art. This attention to religious compo- 
sitions, for the sake of the music, has been 
noticed by one of our best poets. 


“ And ten thousand sit, 
Patiently present at a sacred song, 
Commemoration-mad, content to hear, 
O wonderful effect of music’s power, 
Messiah’s eulogy for Hundal’s sake! 
COWPER. 


But the Quakers believe, that all sensual 
desires should be held in due subordination to 
the pure principle, or that sensual pleasures 
should be discouraged, as much as possible, as 
being opposed to these spiritual feelings which 
constitute the only perfect enjoyment of a 
Christian. 

Music again if it were encouraged in the so- 
ciety would be considered as depriving those 
of maturer years, of hours of comfort, which 
they now frequently enjoy, in the service of re- 
ligion. Retirement is considered by the Quakers 
as a Christian duty. The members therefore 
of this society are expected to wait in silence, 








not only in their places of worship, but oo- 
casionally in their families, or in their private 
chambers, in the intervals of their daily occu- 
pations, that, in stillness of heart, and in free- 
dom from the active contrivance of their own 
wills, they may acquire both directions and 
strength for the performance of the duties of 
life. The Quakers therefore are of opinion, 
that, if instrumental music were admitted as a 
gratification in leisure hours, it would take the 
place of many of these serious retirements, and 
become very injurious to their interests and 
their character as Christians. 
(To be continued.) 

PRESENT Duty.—Let him who gropes pain- 
fully in darkness or uncertain light, and prays 
vehemently that the dawn may ripen into day, 
lay this other precept well to heart, which to 
me was of invaluable service. Do the duty 
which lies nearest thee, which thou knowest to 
be a duty; the second duty will already have 
become clearer.— Carlyle. 

Por Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FIRST-DAY VISITING. 


The article below contains some excellent 
remarks of an ancient Friend on the practice 
which prevails among the members of our So- 
ciety, especially in country districts where on] 
one meeting for worship is held on the first day of 
the week, of making the remainder of the day a 
common convenient occasion for social visitings. 
I think it would be well for each of us to con- 
sider, whether that part of the day which is not 
appropriated to public worship, would ‘not be 
more profitably employed in retirement and 
serious reading, than in making or receiving 
visits ? 8. B. F 

Greenwich, Conn., 2d mo. 20th, 1865. 

“The first day of the week is at this time in 
many parts of the country considered as a kind 
of leisure day, and set apart, more particularly 
than any other, for paying and receiving social 
visits ; young people meet together in compa- 
nies where there is light and unprofitable talk, 
while — are not discouraged by their elder 
friends, who also visit on that day, because it is 
more convenient, and who, though they have 
left their farms and merchandise behind them, 
yet show that they are uppermost in their 
thoughts, by making them the subject of the 
atternoon’s conversation ; while the domestica, 
who have been laboring hard all the weck, and 
who of all others should enjoy the benefits of 
this day of rest, are kept toiling most of the 
day to prepare for the entertainment of their 
First day visitors. ‘These things ought not so to 
be;’ and if, instead of sanctioning this custom 
by their own example, the heads of families 
would devote the day to searching the Sorip- 
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tures, to other serious reading, and to the re- 
ligious instruction of their own children and 
those under their care, a blessing no doubt 
would attend it. 

“Tt has been said by some that they have 
neither time nor abilities to give their children 
religious instruction. Surely on his day they 
might have time; and as for abilities, ‘If any 
man lack «wisdom, let him ask of God, who 
giveth to all men liberally and upbraideth not.’ 
The writer of this was blessed with a father 
who made it a regulation neither to pay nor 
receive visits on the first day of the week, ex- 
cept to entertain travelling strangers, in cases 
of sickness, or on some very special occasion— 
and I can testify to the advantage derived from 
devoting this day to retirement and serious 
reading; I now value its privileges so much, 
that while engrossed with the necessary and 
absorbing cares of the world through the week, 
I look forward to it as a period of peculiar en- 
joyment. 

‘Religious persons in the higher walks of 
life hardly know how /ful/y to appreciate the 
advantages of this day; but to the pious 
Christian, however situated, who views it in 
this light, it is fraught with many heavenly 

Husions—many sweet and blessed associations ; | 
it reminds him of that period which is fast ap- 
proaching, when all care and sorrow shall be 
done away, and he is taught by it to look for- 
ward to that ‘Sabbath of rest which remaineth 
for the children of God.’ ” 





DWELLING AMONG THE TOMBS. 


There are many Christians who continually 
dwell among the tombs. By this I mean. they 
are always looking at the dark side of life— 
always reflecting upon the saddest and gloomiest 
events in human experience. In one sense, 
they are like the man in Bunyan’s Pilgrim; 
wil a shadowed countenance, they are bent to 
the task of raking together all the little sorrows 
of this life, and gloating over them, instead of 
looking gloft to the glorious sunshine that 
God has spread directly over their heads. 
Their language is, “Why art thou cast down, 
O my soul? and why art thou disquieted with- 
in me?” but they never reach the succeeding 
clause in their meditations—“Hope thou in 
God; for I shall yet praise him for the help of 
his countenance.” Yet they deem themselves 
to be Christians in the fullest sense of the 
word; and the numerous little trials of every- 
day life (which their diseased imaginations, by 
constant reluminations, transform from simple 
clouds to fierce storms of tribulation,) they be 
lieve to be God’s furnace of affiiction in which 
they are prepared for a more peaceful here- 
after; but 1 fear the ill grace with which they 
meet these trifling adversities, savors no more 
of heaven than does the false interpretation 


which they give to them. If they prefer 
shadows to sunshine, and will not accept prof- 
fered blessings, they cannot expect the Al- 
mighty to sustain them in their fancied tribu- 
lations. His promise is, “ As thy days, so shall 
thy strength be;” and we have no reason to 
expect: to receive superfluous grace to enable 
us to bear up beneath trials which the Lord does 
not send upon us.— Watchman and Reflector. 


Oxwarp he moves to meet his latter end, 
Angels around befriending virtue’s friend ; 
Sinks to the gtave with unperceived decay, 
While resignation gently slopes the way, 
And, all bis prospects brightening to the last, 
His heaven commences ere the world is past. 
Cowper. 








“ They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength.” IsalaH. 


How often, under the sorrows that attend 
humanity, does the heart sink with an utter 
realization of its own weakness. It sees sick- 
ness and decay fasten upon objects of its tender- 
est solicitude, and feels how powerless are love 
and human endeavor to snatch the brand from 
the burning. It sees, O, sadder yet! the loved 
and prayed-for stooping from lofty aim and 
high endeavor, and saying unto evil, “ Be thou 
my good ;” and then what refuge is there but 
the everlasting Arm amid this -going out of 
earthly hopes ? 

In lesser trials the loss of wealth and posi- 
tion, the failure of well devised schemes and 
ambitious desires, the soul needs no other and 
better support that aught but religion can give. 
Disappointment could not crush the heart as it 
oftentimes does, if man did but realize the 
transitoriness' of al] appertaining to earth. Be- 
neath its surface lies buried uncounted millions 
whose paths of life, however different from 
ours, agreed with them in the unsatisfactori- 
ness of the results of human labor, which, 
though successful, failed to fill the heart’s deep 
yearnings. They struggled with opposing fate, 
questioned God's providence, rejoiced in the 
sunshine of prosperity; wept when encompassed 
by sorrow, and at last sunk to sleep as we shall 
when the worn-out frame can no longer minister 
to the undying tenant within. 

We need our strength renewed daily, since 
no two days bring to us the same experiences, 
and the temptations of yesterday may have 
passed with its slow-descending sun. To-day, 
with its cares, joys, sorrows, life wears to us a 
new aspect. ‘The past, sealed for eternity, 
lives only in memory, and the results of its 
teachings upon the heart and character.— 
Whether we realize it or no, time, that destroys 
the labor of men’s hands, is building up within 
us that which shall survive all matter; charac- 
ter, with its moral sense, its intellectuality, its 
boundless power of loving. _ Each day writes s 
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page of history for its successor, and therefore 

we should pray daily for heavenly strength. 
O! how different is life to bim who waits 

daily upon the Lord, whose first awakening 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MECHANISM IN NATURE. 
(Continued from page 806). 


We see that organic wheels, endowed with 


thoughts ascend on the wings of the morning to | revolutionary powers, are not uncommon in 
His throne, who goes not out alone, but ever | nature. 


with the Divine-Presence. The glorious sea 


Our wheels are chiefly serviceable for com- 


and sky, the opening-or decaying leaf—the fair | municating rotary motion to other wheels for a 


sunshine and the howling storm, alike have 
messages to his waiting spirit. Death comes to 
bereave and to wound, but through the rain of 
tears is distilled heavenly corisolation, and he 
whose strength is from God can stand under 
burdens that crush his unbelieving brother 
to the dust. 


He will never wait upon the Lord to obtain 
the renewal of his strength who does not feel 
his need. He will toil on with unabated heart 
and hope, half unmindful of the bright world 
without and the no less wonderous world with- 
in, saying virtually, ‘‘ Let us eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die.” And, O, the gloom to 
such hearts of life’s sadder experiences, when 
the ear so long wilfully deaf can hear no soft 
consoling voice saying, ‘ Son, be of good cheer, 
these light afflictions are but for a day.” 

The withered leaves beneath our feet, dead 
flowers and fading grass, warn us of the brief 
passage of the seasons, bearing our lives away 
to their earthly limit. But yesterday we sought 
spring blossoms on the southern slopes, and 
threw our casements wide to the soft breezes 
and the songs of birds, and now we note upon 
the calender another dying year. So brief is 
life, it becomes us to fill its fleeting hours with 
‘such service to God and man as shall leave its 
record fair upon the eternal page. 

Throw not off the soul’s dependence upon 
the Lord; seek not to live without renewing 
its strength from Him. Let its language be, 


- “His rod and His staff they do comfort me, 


even though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death.” 

Renew thy strength, O, glad and hopeful 
heart, ere yet life’s shadows fall ! and thou, O 
strong and brave beneath great burdens, there 
is One only who can sustain thee! Ye upon 


special purpose. In like manner the organic 
Rotatories, with organs shaped like wheels and 
propelled around a common centre, are formed 
for producing a swirl in the element in which 
they live for a certain purpose. 

The Voticells are zoophytico, and can but 
twist the water a little while they remain fast 
to the bottom of the sea: even these resemble 
many of our wheels which but turo on fixed 
axes. ~ 

In the Rotatories, which are a little higher 
in the scale, the wheels, are merely foraging 
organs, while their propelling organs and man- 
ner of locomotion resemble those of the leech— 
going forth bya slow step by step process, 
holding on alternately by their extremetal 
suckers. 

Further up the scale is the Paramecium, 
formed for turning and advancing, exhibiting 
at once the true type of eternity which does 
not mean simply revolution, but progression 
also. 

Wheels made by human hands do but turn 

as they are turned and remain where placed, 
except those which roll and carry their freight 
with them; but these little wheels of the 
ocean’s depths bear the impress of Divine 
hands and give us the truer ideal of motion, 
“for the spirit of the living creature is in 
them.” 
* The wheel and azle is “an infinite success, 
an invention of unlimited. capabilities.” Its 
possibilities run into the marvellous when we 
consider its multiplying power, its multitu- 
dinous forms, its endless combinations, and its 
vast use in the arts. 

We have worked out, up to this time, quite 
a respectable series of applications and uses of 
this higher conception of elemental mechan- 
ism ; but we feel ourselves to be only entering 


whom time’s sun is descending, whose hopes | the threshold of invention in this line. 


and desires are moderated, whose tide is ebbing, 


Our early wheelwrights, indebted to no pro- 


. New E. Farmer. 


where shall the weary heart find strength | phetic vision for their first ideas of wheels—as 
again save in the Lord? Go not out upon the | we read of in the sublime spectacle which Eze- 
ocean of death alone, when there is a hand | kiel’s eyes beheld—nor yet schooled in Nature’s 
ready and willing to guide thee safe to the bless- higher academy of organic learning, struck 
ed shores of Paradise. Love entreats, duty | out scintillations of mechanical idea from the 
commands each tried and tempted spirit to wait | primeval timber of which their axes shaped 
daily upon Him who can renew the strength all | the first wheels. 

need to grapple with sin, to be faithful to high} We, following the same law of necessity, 
trusts, to bear the severing of love’s holiest ties, | aided, however, by more experience and knowi- 
to meet sickness and death and prepare for an | edge, and by better tools, fashion our wheels 
immortality with God. H.J.L. of more durable materials, and adapt them to 
modern uses and wants. 
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How much faster we might progress by first 
studying the principles and practice of ana- 
tomical law, can be best answered by reference 
to the many evidences of rightly-beguo educa- 
tion, now being developed in our institutes of 
learning. 

We are satisfied, that, as mechanics and ar- 
chitects, we have -been profited less by study 
of Nature than of Art ; we do not often stuop to 
the teachings of an insect, whose manipulations 
might give a hint on the proper method of 
shaping and working materials. Nor do we 
strive for an understanding of natural law, as it 
relates to mechanical construction as a first re- 
quisite, to be fully mastered prior to the act of 
contriving. 

We seek to embody some new design—a 
creation of the fancy, perhaps-—when the fila- 
ments of that fancy are at loose ends for want 
of root and origin in Nature. 

‘We contrive new mechanisms, and in the 
arrangement of them wander far from the land- 
marks of principle which are already establish- 
ed and in full operation in the “ living creature 
on the earth,” and as often realize, in conse- 
quence, the truth of the anomaly, in which 

“The weakness of accident is strong 
Where the strength of design is weak.” 

Disregarding this source of knowledge, caused 
the remark to be made: “ We are still behind 
in our arts and sciences, because we have not 
all been observers.” If we had watched the 
operations of insects and the structure of ani- 
tals in general with more care, we might have 
been far advanced in the knowledge of many 
arts which are yet in their infancy; for Nature 
has given us an abundance of patterns. 


H. C. 


From “Elements of Character.” 


AFFECTION. 
(Concluded from page 808.) 


With those whose brotherly love is of the 
second, orspiritual degree, charity is founded on 
the love of right, the love of giving to all their 
just due. Those of the first ¢lass will, perhaps, 
deem those of the second cold, yet a close ob- 
servation will show that in the end more good 
is done to society through the efforts of the 
latter than of the former. Where the gene- 
rosity of the first would reform the condition 
of a miserable neighborhood, by giving the suf- 
ferers food and raiment and shelter, the justice 
of the second would say all men should have 
the means of acquiring a support for them- 
selves, and his efforts would be turned to pro- 
viding employment, and encouraging a spirit of 
industry among the poor. Where the first 
would build almshouses and hospitals, the second 
would build factories and workshops. The first 
would lavish all that he had in direct gifts to 
the poor, and then have vothing more in his 
power to do for them, while the second, by 
husbanding his resources at first, 2 of able 





































presently to place them beyond the of aid. 
The first will be so generous to-day that it will 
be hard for him ta be just to-morrow, while the 
second, by dving only justice now, gains power 
to bring about the most generous results here- 
after. 

This second degree of charity or brotherly 
love should not ignore nor contemn the first, 
but build itself upon it. Justice must not for- 
get mercy. The poor must not be suffered to 
starve before work can be provided for them, or 
they be taught to do it. One Christian virtue 
does not destroy that which lies beneath it, but 
rises to its true height by standing upon it. 
We do not pull away the base of a structure 
because we wish its top to be more elevated. 


Phila., 2d mo. 18th, 1865. 
(To be continued.) 





A Goop old man is the best antiquity,— one 
whom time hath been thus long a working, 
and, like winter fruit, ripened when others are 
shaken down. He looks over his former life 
as a danger well past, and would not hazard 
himself to begin again. The next door of 
death saps him not, but he expects it calmly, 
as his turn in nature. All men look on him 
as a common father, and on old age, for his 
sake, as a reverend thing. He practices his 
experience on youth without harshness or re- 
— and in his council is good company. 

ow must pardon him if he likes his own times 
better than these, because those things are 
follies to him now, that were wisdom then; 
yet he makes us of that opinion too, when we 
see him, and conjecture those times by so good 
a relic.— Bishop Earle. 


sults from love to the Lord. This is the high- 
est possible form of charity, and through its 
development man is brought in connexion with 
the highest heavens. The first form of charity 
comes in great measure from a love of self. We 
obey its impulses because of our own personal 
distress at witnessing the distress of others; and 
where unrestrained . higher principle, these 
impulses often compel us to be unjust to-day 
because we were over-generous yesterday. The 
second form of charity results from true broth- 
erly love, that leads us to restrain impulse be- 
cause principle puts it in our power to do so 
much more for those who need our aid. The 
third form is the fruit of love to the Lord. It 
is warmer than the first and wiser than the 
second. It develops the whole power of man, 
both rational and affectional, by leading him to 
the eternal source of all power, whence cometh 
down to us all capacity to think and to love. 





THE ancient is not always the true; nor the 
voice of many, the voice of God. 


The third, or heavenly degree of charity re- 
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Quickened by love to the Lord, we shall per- 
petually feel that we are his stewards, and while 
we are filled with gratitude towards him, as the 
giver of every good thing we possess, we shall 
equally be filled with desire to give even as we 
have received, good measure, running over, 
and shaken together. Then we shall feel, that, 
if we would lead lives of true charity, it must 
be by imitating the Lord, who showed forth 
his love towards his children, first by giving 
them the earth and all that it contained as an 
inheritance; secondly, by giving them the 
Word of hisdivine truth to teach them the wa 
in which they should walk; and thirdly, by 
coming in person to show them the reality of 
a divine life. Finitely imitating this infinite 
example, as we advance in the regeneration of 
our affections, we shall first give of our external 
possessions from the love of giving, and from a 
desire to make ourselves happy by seeing others 
so. Next, we shall give from the knowledge of 
truth that is in us, working with such wisdom 
as we possess, to help others to make them- 
selves happy. Finally, love to God will lead 
us to perceive that charity in the highest degree 
is the leading a good life; and that he who is 
pure and-holy and faithful is a living form of 
charity. While this statédoes not destroy, but 
fills full the two preceding ones, it will perhaps 
diminish rather than increase the general action 
of the life upon society, beeause its tendency is 
to increase our earnestness in the performance 
of the immediate duties of life that are in- 
eluded in the family circle, and in all that re- 
lates to the particular occupation of the indi- 
vidual. This is the natural result of an in- 
terior love to the Lord; for this makes us feel 
his immediate presence in all the circumstances 
of daily life, and so causes us to look upon the 
duty that lies nearest as that one which the 
Lord wishes us to perform first; and, till that 
is done, prevents our seeking out duties more 
remote and less apparent. 

In studying the material manifestations of the 
Divine Love and Wisdom, ye find that the 
perfection of each minutest part is a type of 
the perfection of the great whole. So in the 
material works of man, every whole thing ap- 
proaches perfection just in the degree that its 
several parts are perfect; and it is vain to labor 
for great results while we overlook minute de- 
tails. So in life, society can never be a virtuous 
and happy whole, until each individual, in his 
special vocation, fulfils every duty pertaining 
to his station. If we would perform our quota 
of the great whole, we must, each in his place, 
fulfil the duties that lie around us; and we 
must beware how we go out of our way in pur- 
suit of duty, unless we are confident that we 
are not neglecting, or perhaps trampling upon, 
a duty that lies directly in our path. 

There is especial danger, at the present day, 


that many of us may need to be warned, like 
the scribe of old, wearied with his task-work, 
not to seek great things for ourselves. As 
Baruch murmured because he must again and 
again write out the words of Jeremiah, so we 
ery out wearily at the daily recurring duties of 
life, and would fain seek some great thing 
whereby to show forth our devotion to the truth. 
This is because our love to the Lord is not yet 
strong enough to regenerate our affections. In 
proportion as this is accomplished, duty will be- 
come lovely to us, because it is what the Lord 
sets before us to do. Weall know how pleasant 
it is to do the will of those whom we most love 
on earth, and so would it be supremely delight- 
ful to us to do our duty if we had asimilar love 
for our Father in Heaven. ; 

As the little coral insect, obeying the blind 
instinct ofits nature, adds particle to particle and 
builds a house for itself, at the same time that it 
helps to construct a continent ; so we, obeying 
the voice of God, inevery little duty, performed 
not grudgingly, but with the heart, are adding 
something to our eternal mansions, and helping 
to enlarge the bounds of heaven. 
































—__-~<er—-__——_ 


A VISIT TO THE RESIDENCE OF COWPER. 


Dr. Raffles, an English clergyman and trav- 
eller, who died about a year ago, left a diary 
which has lately been published with a memoir, 
in London. His letters from the various places 
of his sojourn are among the best things in 
the volume. A visit to the home of Cowper is 
thus described : ; 

Iam quite full of Cowper, and can think 
and write of nothing else, having just returned 
from exploring scenes which his genius has im- 
mortalized. I[ arrived here about two o'clock, 
and took up my quarters at the inn in the 
market-place, just opposite the house in which 
he lived for nearly twenty years. The house is 
one of considerable antiquity, ‘built of red brick, 
and is now most gloomy and deplorable in its 
appearance, being inhabited only in part, and 
that by people who are kept close prisoners, 
being fearful of opening the doors lest the bail- 
iffs should enter, ina very different state of 
things to that which it presented when the au- 
thor of “The Task ” was its tenant and Lady 
Austin was his goest. Things being as I have 
stated, I find it impossible to gain admittance 
to the interior of said mansion, so must content 
myself with gazing on the outer walls, while 
imagination pictures to herself the scenes once 
exhibited within. And oh! who that has any 
spark of genius or of piety, can look upon that’ 
building, ugly and disfigured and gloomy as 1t 
is, without the deepest emotion, when he re- 
flects that beneath its roof'a poem was conceiv- 
ed and executed which will be the pride and 
glory of our country, so long as England has a 
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name and a place among the civilized and pol-| as we wander from His enclosure we are ex- 
ished nations of the earth! posed to danger from the devourer.— Memoir of 

: After dinner, I set off, book in hand, for} Cutharine Seely. : 
Weston Underwood, a very small village, about 
a mile and a half from Olney. I did not take 
the carriage-road to it, but went, as the guide 
recommended, by the fields, visiting in the way 
the “eminence,” and other spots alluded to 
and described in the poems. By this circuti- 
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Eacu day of our lives in which we are not 
drawing nearer to the Lord, we are in reality 
going from Him, and shail find so much more 
labor to return, if ever we are favored with 
sufficient strength to do so. It is of his mercy 
alone that we are arrested, when straying from 
him, and brought back to the true sheepfold. 
So long as we keep near a and our inward 
eye intent upon his guiding, the Shepherd of 
Israel will be our Shepherd, will tenderly lead, 
and protect us from every danger; but as sure 


ous route, I reached the ball, a very old man-| Parents AND Epucation.—The article un- 
Ser Soni aoe i pe der the head of “ Parente and Children,”’ in our 
; , the shrubberies, the gardens : elt és 
the » Ahem of which are so amply delineated in _semmamagheoagtie 7 Adviem,” is worthy of 
the works of Cowper. The last possessor, Sir | frequent and attentive perusal. Though ad- 
George Throckmorton, has recently died, and| dressed particularly to parents, it may be read 
the present owner, to whom the title does not | to profit by all classes. 
descend, is suffering the house to go to decay.! The Discipline and Advices issued by the 
Indeed it is a miserable old place, very disad- Tends Bedinen bik te Contes. hom 1608 
vantageously situated, and not worth preserv- ee ee - 
ing. As Cowper, however, had spent many 1833, inclusive, also contain much excellent 
hours, and perhaps some of the few happy ones| and instructive counsel, which is probably 
he was permitted to enjoy, within the walls of | not familiar to our readers generally. As.it is 
eae 2 tapmgrnny ere 3 > mer well occasionally to revive the travail and ex- 
my wish oon ratified, sonal Qu thaele am. ercises of those, who, in former times, were 
vants showing me through the principal apart- concerned for the support of the testimonies 
ments. Butthey had nothing about them, only | which now rest upon us, we transcribe the 
—and that was enough to endear them to me—| following beautiful awd impressive exhortations 
es oy ee os — ee ro aoe from an article entitled “ Parents and Educa- 
emia thet silenes end eeede & tion,” in the volume above referred to. 

Leaving the house I sought the gardener,| “ Dear Friends, who fill the important station 
who introduced me to the garden and the wil-| of parents, permit us to express the. warm in- 
derness. He had been only at Weston eight | terest which we have felt on your account, and 
t for and knew nothing of Cowper personally. | on that of your offspring. It has often been 

found him, however, civil and intelligent. . . 

Among other things, he pointed out to me a the concern of this Meeting to recommend, 
shrub—the lignum vite—which the poet had | (and again feeling its importance, we desire to 
planted with his own hand more than thirty years| enforce the advice,) that your interesting 
the j an Cienatea charge may, from their early life, be brought 
ified, as well as I, with se plant from Wes. up ‘in the nurture and admonition of the 
ton, to enrich, and, as it were to consecrate our | ord.’ Let it be your earnest and tender care 
humble shrubbery at Edge Hill. I communi-| to subject their wills, and thus prepare them to 
cated my desire to the gardener, which he im-| bear the cross of Christ. Cultivate in their 
ar eek he has yacked, : ian minds a strict regard to truth and integrity. 
China rose-plants, which I send by the coach, Neglect = endeavors to pesserve them is the 
and which, as soon as they arrive, you must | paths of virtue, and let them be early habitu- 
cause to be put into the ground. ated to simplicity of dress and manner, and to 
restraints from indulgences inconsistent with 
our Christian proféssion.” 

“As Friends are concerned to communicate 
to their tender charge a knowledge of Christian 
truth, we believe that they will themselves of- 
ten derive instruction as well as comfort from 
the work. In prosecuting this work, however, 
let us always remember, that we cannot of our- 
selves, produce religion in the mind. On this 

principle we must make it our chief object to 
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direet the early and constant attention of our 
offspring to the Spirit of Christ within them, 
from which alone can spring the fruits of right- 
eousness: we must wait upon that Spirit our- 
selves, for ability to perform our parental 
duties ; and we must seek the Lord, in prayer, 
for his blessing upon all our efforts. Teach 
them, dear Friends, that of themselves they can 
do nothing ; let them be accustomed, in early 
life, to religious retirement; and tenderly ad. 
vise them to lift up their hearts, morning by 
morning, and evening by evening, to the Au- 
thor of all their mercies. Thus they will ex- 
perience preservation, and as they increase in 
stature, will increase also in favor with God 
and man. 

But, never forget, that it should be your care 
to set that example of a humble Christian, 
which so beautifully enforces the pure precepts 
of the gospel; your own minds must be season- 
ed with grace; and your labors will only be 
effectual as they are carried on and blessed by 
the power and Spirit of Christ. If, in the dis- 
charge of this duty, discouragements should 
arise, let not these be a cause of dismay. Even 
these may teach the important lesson, highly 
necessary to be learned, that it is only as fresh 
supplies of holy aid are granted, that we can 
safely labor in this work. The evidence which 
will at times in mercy be afforded, that Divine 
Goodness views such efforts with acceptance, 
and the cheering trust that the continued care 
of a tender parent may, if not at the time, yet 
at a future day, be rewarded, are powerful in- 
citements to persevere in the way of well-doing. 


1818.” 


We have received a portion of W. H. C.’s 
essay, and will commence its publication when 
the remainder is furnished. 

——— : 

MakRikD, according to the order of the Society of 
Friends, at the residence of the bride’s father, near 
Salem, New Jersey, on the. 9th of 2d month, 1865, 


Ceartes Evwin Bassetr to Marianna, daughter of 
Andrew Griscom, all of Salem county, N. J. 


, at the house of Elizabeth Warner, of Bris- 
tol, Bucks county, Pa., on Fifth-day the 16th of 2d 
month, 1865, according to the order of the Society 
of Friends, Wittiam P. Ricuarpson to Mary W., 
— of the late Joseph Warner, of the former 
place. 





———- 0 


Disp, at his residence in Harveysburg, Warren 
county, Ohio, on the 10th of llth month, 1863, 
Davip Macy, in the 80th year of bis age; a member 


of Grove Particular and Miami Monthly Meeting, 
Ohio, which he diligently attended as long as health 
permitted. He was confined mostly at home for 
several months by chronic disease. 


Diep, at the same place, on the lat of 11th month, 
1864, Apicai. F. Macy, in the 41st year of her age, 
daughter of David and Sarah Macy. She attended 
Meeting when her own health, and that of her aged 
parents in their declining years, admitted. 


——, near Easton, Md., on the 21st of 12th month, 
1864, at the residence of her brother, James Dixon, - 
after a protracted illness, Exiza F. Dixon, in the 
6lst year of her age; a member of Third Haven 
Monthly Meeting. 


——, near Easton, Md., on the 15th of Ist month, 
1865, at the residence of her brother-in-law, Wil- 
liam Dulin, Resecca T., daughter of the late Rachel 
Neall, in the 62d year of her age; a member of 
Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. 


——, on the afternoon of the 21st ult., Isaac Par- 
nish, son of Sarah R. and the late Dr. Isaac Parrish, 
in the 19th year of his age; a member of Philadel- 
phia Monthly Meeting, Race Street. 


——, on the 25th of 2d month, 1865, ELListon 
Perrot, aged 40 years; a member of Philadelphia 
Monthly Meeting. 


——, on the 13th of lst mo., 1865, Joun Brooxes, 
in the 81st year of his age; a member of Wilming- 
ton Monthly Meeting, and a minister for more than 
sixty years. 





—_—-o 


The Association of Friends, for the Relief of the 
Suffering Poor, will meet this (7th day) evening, 3d 
month 4th, at eight o’clock: 

Joszpa M. Truman, Jr., Clerk. 
<aciaiiillliiiai sii 

A stated meeting of the Executive Committee of 
Friends for promoting Subscription to Swarthmore 
College, will be held on Sixth-day morning, 3d 
month 10th, at 11 o’clock, at Race Street Meeting 
House Monthly Meeting Room. As this is the Quar- 
terly Meeting of all of the Committee, it is particu- 
larly requested that there shall be full attendance, 
or reports from each section of our Yearly Meeting. 


Jos. M. Truman, Jr., Clerk. 
2d mo. 25th, 1865.—2t. 


—_—__-08—+ 
Reported for Friends Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS’ SOCIAL LYCEUM. 


The lecturer for this evening being absent on 
account of a death in his family, Joho T. White 
was requested to offer something in his stead. 
He began by saying that our distinguished 
countryman, the late Nathaniel Hawthorne, re- 
lates in his last publication, that being present 
at a public banquet given by the Lord Mayor 
of London, he was rather unexpectedly called 
to respond to a toast to the President of the 
United States, and that at a period when the 
relation of the two countries was of a delicate 
and absorbing character. He “rapped upon 
his mind and it gave forth a hollow sound.” 
Something like the same operation had been 
performed by the speaker, and with a similar 
result. Nevertheless, he would make the effort, 
and, as he seemed to have drifted into the de- 
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partment of history, would attempt to illustrate 
the manner in which history should be written. 
History is divided into sacred and profane. The 
latter includes all else but the biblical history, 
to which the former term is applied. So far as 
authenticity is concerned, the palm must be 
awarded to sacred history. When we consider 
the peculiar character of the Israelites—a the- 
ecracy, deriving its laws immediately from 
heaven, and preserving these, incorporated with 
its own history, with a zeal and watchfulness 
amounting almost to idolatry—when we re- 
member that a separate caste of men, the priests, 
guarded this record and transcribed it with such 
care that they counted the letters and even the 
vowel points to verify its accuracy—we must 
ascribe to it all the certainty and truthfulness 
that human diligence can bestow. Moreover, 
the Hebrew lauguage possesses the advantage 
of being phonetic. Not only the sense, but 
even the very sounds are written. In this, it 
has over ours an immeasurable advantage. None 
of you can venture to pronounce a word, the 
sound of which you have not previously heard 
from another. The danger would be similar to 
that of the Frenchman, who, having learned 
the pronunciation of. the word plough, puzzled 
his audience in apalogizing for his hoarseness, 
by informing them he had caught acow. There 
can be no doubt that, could the efforts of our 
reformers be successful in superseding the 
present mode of printing, by phonotopy. or its 
short hand, phonography, that is, speaking, 
spelling, and writing by sound, the revolution 
would be of incalculable benefit. 

Herodotus is called the father of history—he 
travelled much, and was an industrious inquirer 
into the customs and manners of the people 
with whom he came in contact. His nine lake 
named by the ancients after the nine muses, 
have come down to us, and are still a rich mine 
to all who would acquire a knowledge of his 
cotemporaries, particularly the Persians and 
Kigyptians. He recited these in the classic 
dialect of Ionia, at the Olympic games, where 
were assembled the choicest spirits from all 
Greece. The effect was prodigious—he re- 
ceived not only the greatest applause, but the 
more solid return of ten talents—a talent being 
about $1000. He has been charged with being 
too ctedulous—and he tells his story with an 
artless, child-like simplicity. Plutarch, whose 
admirable lives form a part of the reading of 
every well educated person, has impugned his 
veracity severely ; but modern criticism awards 
to Herodotus the merit of perfect honesty. 
That he has chronicled many silly fables must 
be imputed rather to his rude age and its habits 
of thought, than to any wilful misrepresentation 
on his part. 

Thucydides, a tearful listener, at his public 
recitations, is commonly pronounced the model 


historian. His history of twenty-one years of 
the Peloponnesian war, wherein he figured in 
part, and the account of which he has given 
from authentic sources, is remarkable for its im- 
partiality and profound insight into the springs 
of human action. It assumes a dramatic form 
in the speeches (of course fictitious) which he 
puts in the mouths of his characters. Another 
celebrated Greek historian was Xenophon, who, 
on the defeat and death of Cyrus the younger, 
led the Greek forces, 10,000 strong, in that 
famous retreat which he has chronicled with an 
ability in no wise inferior to the skill with 
which he led them safely through a hostile 
country surrounded by innumerable difficulties. 
The speaker then commented on the Roman 
historians, Livy, Tacitus, Cornelius Nepos and 
others, and stated that, in descending to modern 
times, it was necessary to notice a very import- 
ant vehicle of instruction, the historical novel. 
This, although not unknown to the ancients, for 
Xenophon wrote one, is more especially the 
characteristic of modern writers. Sir Walter 
Scott, in Great Britain, and in our country, J. 
F. Cooper, have been the most conspicuous 
leaders of a host of followers in this depart- 
ment, which now includes not only the illus- 
tration of history and manners, but likewise the 
teaching of morals. He deprecated the means 
thus used, and used to such an extent that, on 
an average, two novels are said to be issued 
every week from the Londop press alone. The 
effect on the mind, of these stimulating fictions, 
however carefully written, and with whatever ° 
purpose, he considered closely analagous to that 
of the seducing wines and light cordials upon 
the body, enervating its habits, sapping the 
sources of its strength, and impairing its vital- 
ity. 
"he late Lord Macaulay, in an essay on his- 
tory, to be found in the Edinburgh Review, 
among his earlier efforts, pointed out the method 


which he afterwards adopted, to combine the . 


old-fashioned, hard, dry history, with the more 
palatable historical novel. He accordingly at- 
tempted the union and produced the most sale- 
able of books, his history of England. We re- 
member the sensation created by his first two 
volumes, and more particularly the feeling 
stirred up when we beheld the great founder of 
our commonwealth held high to public view as 
one of the basest of men. Aroused by a keen 
sense of this gross injustice, after his contem- 
poraries, and the world at large since, had as- 
signed him almost the first place among the 
great benefactors and exemplars of his race, 
many literary men entered the lists. oe 
records and State archives were searched, an 

the result of the searching was, to the mind of 
every impartial judge, a triumphant vindication 
of Penn’s character. Macaulay, however, io 
subsequent editions of his work, persisted in 
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his calumnies—and, moreover, effectually cut 
off all hope of redress, by saying that he had 
more in reserve, and had not brought the worst 
charges forward. The brilliant history had its 
unprecedented run forthe time. But mark the 
result ! 

The ancients worshipped among other deities, 
a goddess called Nemesis—the distributor of re- 
wards—the avenger of wrongs. And, surely, 
if ever an instance of the swift retribution they 
attributed to her was clearly manifest, it has 
been exhibited in the present case. The Greek 
word, diabolus is commonly rendered a devil— 
but it properly implies a slanderer. The ca- 
lumny was here most flagrant; had it been a 
solitary specimen of malignity, the great name 
of William Penn might have passed with the 
masses for what this historical novel repre- 
sented. Macaulay, however, was a partizan 
writer—he was a whig—his whole power had 
been exerted in depicting his favorites in the 
fairest lights, and heaping odium on their 
opponents. Another historian, and one better 
entitled to that appellation, Sir Archibald 
Alison, published, in the three summer numbers 
of Black wood’s Magazine for 1859, three articles 
criticising the history of England. The first 
and best, reviewed Macaulay’s treatment of the 
Duke of Marlborough—the second, his account 
of the massacre of Glencd—and the last, the 
description he has given of the Scotch. That 
year witnessed the death of Macaulay, of heart 
disease, at an age, commonly found to be not 
much beyond the strength and prime of life. 

“ When,” said the speaker, “I read those 
articles written in an unpretentious manner, 
especially the first, and heard of the event that 
followed, I found no difficulty in giving in my 
verdict. Had I, like him, been raised to the 
summit of literary famé, had I written the 
History of England, had I painted, with a col- 
oring and a power, never hitherto equalled, the 
ever crowded panorama of its events, and be- 
lieved myself, by universal accord, the greatest 
of historians—had I then read such a review of 
my treatment of my country’s greatest captain, 
showing me, by the very authorities I had 
cited, and not one only, but by all of them, that 
had deliberately, wickedly, and malignantly 
perverted them in the persistent éffort to 
blacken and disgrace his memory, methinks I 
too should Have died of heart disease. West- 
minster Abbey would have been but a poor rest- 
ing place, in which to bind up such a wounded 
conscience.” 

History, then, requires an impartial narrator. 
Hence it is that cotemporaries are usually poor 
historians. They enter too much into.the par- 
tizan feelings of the age. The events now 
passing before us receive their interpretation 
from our own one-sided point of view. The 
future historian must be‘ removed from their 


influence—he must receive his materials from 
all parties—collate, compare, weigh the evi- 
dence with an unbiassed judgment, and, with 
comprehensive grasp, extract the truth from 
his mass of conflicting matter. Even now, the 
French revolution of the last century, would ap- 
pear a subject of doubt and disputation. It is 
said that more than 10,000 books have been 
written about the first Napoleon—some of them 
depict him as addicted to every conceivable 
wickedness. The last we have seen, written ~ 
for Harper’s Magazine, by a clergyman named 
Abbott, represents him as very near a saint. 
Modern criticism has endeavored to overthrow 
the time-honored chronicles we have been 
taught implicitly to believe. Thus Niebuhr 
tries to prove the early history of Rome to be 
little more than a myth. Romulus represents 
the war principle—his successor, Numa Pom- 
pilius, the peace principle. Froude, the last 
writer, wants us to believe that the English 
Blue Beard, Henry VIII, who cut off his wife’s 
head on one day, and on the next married 
another, a very respectable Christian. Even 
Richard III, “ the crooked-back tyrant, cruel, 
barbarous, and bloody,” has found advocates, 
for beauty of form, grace of manner, and well- 
tempered wisdom. ' 

Modern research has certainly developed a 
great deal of matter to light up our path in his- 
torical enquiry. The excavations now going on 
at Pompeii, are, for this purpose, of intense in- 
terest. A Roman city buried A. D., 79 by an 
eruption from Mount Vesuvius, and discovered 
towards the middle of the last century, has 
been since then but clumsily and imperfectly 
disentombed. Under the present inspector of 
the excavations, named Fiorelli, a plan is being 
carried out, however, which promises to throw 
4 flood of light upon the private life of the 
Romans in their palmy days. In addition to 
the ashes and pumice stones, torrents of mud 
were ejected from the mountain, which enter- - 
ing every nook and cranny, soon encased every 
object, and hardened. In excavating this, the 
mode now adopted is to keep every fragment of 
brick-work in the place where it is found and to 
fix it by props; charred wood is replaced by 
fresh timber. By long experience it is known 
where to excavate with greater care, and when a 
cavity is opened, plaster of Paris in a liquid 
state is poured in. This instantly hardens, and 
when the baked mud is removed, reveals the 
form of it; if caused by a human being the 
cast is produced of the individual just as death 
overtook him. In this way we have the very 
last struggle, the final agony brought before us. 
The most interesting of the first casts, were of 
two women, probably mother and daughter, ly- 
ing feet to feet. The elder seems to lie tran- 
quilly on her side Overcome by the noxious 
gasses she doubtless fell and died without a 
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struggle. Her limbs are extended and her left 
arm droops loosely. On one finger of the cast 
is her coarse iron ring. Her child was a girl 
of fifteen ; she seems, poor thing, to have strug- 
gled hard for life. Her legs are drawn up con- 
vulsively. Her little hands are clenched in 
agony. In one she holds her veil, or a part of 
her dress, with which she had covered her 
head, burying her face in her arm, to shield 
herself from the falling ashes and from the foul 
sulphurous smoke The form of her head is 
pare preserved. The texture of her coarse 
inen garments may be traced, and even the 
fashion of her dress with its long sleeves reach- 
ing to her wrists. Here and there it is torn, 
and the smooth young skin appears in the 
plaster, like polished marble. On her tiny feet 
may still be seen her embroidred sandals. 
Another cast is of a colossal soldier, as iff find- 
ing escape impossible, he had laid himself down, 
to meet death like a brave man. His features 
are strongly marked: the mouth open, some of 
the teeth still remain, and even part of the 
moustache adheres to the plaster. As but one 
third of the city has been uncovered, we can 
imagine the sublime interest which must attach 
to the reproduction of the rest, on this new plan 
of restoration. : 

The speaker mentioned the discovery of the 
Rosetta stone in 1802—a mutilated block of 
basalt dug up near that city—on which was an 
inscription in three characters. One, in Greek, 
stated that “this decree shall be engraved ona 
hard stone in sacred, common, and Greek char- 
acters.” By this a key was obtained to ascer- 
tain the value of the hieratic or sacred char- 
acters in which the ancient inscriptions, cover- 
ing the Egyptian monuments are written. 
Hence has sprung up the science of Egyptology 
under Dr. Young of England, and Champollion 
le Jeune of France.- In Assyria, also, the re- 
searches of Layard and Rawlinson, have un- 
locked the treasures hid in those mysterious 
cuneiform rock inscriptions, and we begin to 
read the cotemporary records of sacred writ, on 
which they cast additional evidence of authen- 
ticity and value. Thus, step by step, we are 
reaching a position whereon we may survey the 
field of past history, with greatly added means 
to correct its errors and supply its deficiencies 
To write this properly is no easy task. To profit 
by the lessons it teaches, would seem, from. the 
perversity of human nature, afar more difficult, 
and, it is to be feared, hopeless acquisition. 


SELECTED. 
MUTUAL HELP. 


“HELPING TOGETHER BY PRAYER.” 


Is thy cruse of comfort wasting? rise and share it 
with another, 

And through all the years of famine, it shall serve 
thee and thy brother: 

Love Divine will fill thy storehouse, or thy handful 
still renew ; 

Scanty fare for one will often make a royal feast for 
two. 


For the heart grows rich in giving; all its wealth is 
living grain; 

Seeds (which mildew in the garner) scattered, fill 
with gold the plain. 

Is thy burden hard and heavy? Do thy steps drag 
wearily ? 2 

Help to bear thy brother’s burden; God will bear 
both it and thee. 


Numb and weary on the mountains, wouldst thou 
sleep amidst the snow ? 

Chafe and frozen from beside thee, and together both 
shall glow. 

Art thou stricken in life's battle, many wounded 
round thee moan ; 

Lavish on their wounds thy balsams, and that balm 
shall heal thine own. 














Is the beart a well leftempty? None but God its 
void can fill; 
Nothing but a ceaseless Fountain can its ceaseless 
longings still ; 
Is the heart a living power? Self-entwined its 
strength sinks low ; 
It can only live in loving, and by serving love will 
grow. [ 
—_—- + 0+ 
BRIGHT DAYS IN WINTER. 
J. G. WHITTIER. 
Bland as the morning’s breath of June, 
The southwest breezes play, 
And through its haze, the winter noon 
Seems warm as summer's day. 
The snow-plumed angel of the North 
Has dropped his icy spear ; 
Again the mossy earth looks forth, 
Again the streams gush clear. 
The fox his hill-side den forsakes ; 
The muskrat leaves his nook ; 
The blue-bird, in the meadow brakes, 
Is singing with the brook. 
“Bear up, O Mother Nature !” cry 
Bird, breeze, and streamlet.free ; 
“Our winter voices prophesy 
Of summer days to thee.” 
So in these winters of the soul, 
By wintry blasts and drear 
O’er swept from Memory’s frozen poles, 
Will summer days appear. 7 
Reviving hope and faith, they show 
The soul its living powers, 
And how, beneath the winter’s snow, 
Lie germs of summer flowers. 
The Night is mother of the Day; 
The Winter of the Spring; 
And ever upon old decay 
The greenest mosses cling. 
Behind the cloud the starlight lurks, 
Through showers the sunbeams fall ; 
For God, who loveth all his works, 
Has left his hope with all. 





Wuen Dr. Priestly was young, he preached 
that old age was the happiest period of life ; 
and wher he was himeelf eighty, he wrote, “I 
have found it so.” 


—_-__ —_~+—~~on- 


Better go a long way about, than fall into 
a ditch. 


“ 
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PETROLEUM AND KINDRED SUBSTANCES NO. III. | of Russia, and describes it as emitting a sub- 

acm stance resembling tar, which was used by the 
aa ; inhabitants as a substitute for that article. 

In the preceding essay the article wastreated| But the most remarkable fountain and d eposit 
upon in its liquid form. In former years, the | of asphaltum known, is that on the Island of 
different aspects and conditions, under which it | Trinidad in the West Indies. Although it has 
existed, were supposed to indicate distinctive | heen long known to geologists by representa- 
essentialities ; and by most, may be so consid-| tion, and frequent brief allusions are made to it 
ered at the present day; but there are qualities | jn geological compilations, very few appear to 
which indicate a sufficient similarity of sub- | have visited it, and their kndwledge respecting 
stance to warrant an identity of classification. | j¢ jg apparently restricted and very indefinite. 
The fact thatthe inflammable gas which exhales In the course of their religious visit to the 
from the surface of the ground in various parts | West India Islands, George Truman and John 
of the world, possesses some of the distinctive 


v 'S 801 ° | Jackson visited Trinidad, and their description 
.properties of that which is manufactured from 


Ss of that of this great natural curiosity may be sufficient- 
coal for illuminating purposes, and that the | jy interesting to be presented here. ‘This lake 
constituent elements of all these substances are | of pitch is situated ona small peninsula jutting 
nearly the same, being composed mostly of| into the sea about two miles, and is elevated: 
carbon, are corroborative evidences of their | about eighty feet above the level of the ocean: 
original identity. it is nearly circular, and is about a mile and a- 

A portion of this article will be devoted to} half in circumference. The road which leads 
the description of the substance known under 


to the lake, for nearly a mile, is composed of 
the name of pitch or asphaltum. The historian | the asphaltum, which at some former period 
of the oil region, near the little Kanawha river | has run down upon it. That at the side of the 


in Western Virginia, describes a large deposit | lake is perfectly hard and cool. We rode on it 
of a substance so nearly resembling coal, as | the distance of one hundred yards, and then, 
likely to be mistaken for it, by merely casual | dismounting, we attempted to cross the lake on 
observers : he terms it solidified asphalt, or| foot. * * * Bya circuitous route we reached 
erystalized petroleum,—says it is unstratified | the middle of the lake ; here the pitch became 
and slightly resinous, very rich, and yields by | softer, until at last it is seen boiling up in a 
distillation about eighty-five per cent. of oil. | liquid state, and running over. * * * The 
Another writer from California narrates the | flow of asphaltum from this lake has been, im- 
discovery in the interior of that State, or a! mense, the whole country for miles 
neighboring territory of a deposit of pitch or| ing covered with it.” * * 
asphaltum upon the surface of the ground spread | The exudation of this substance, as through 
over an area of ten square miles, and from three | a tube, at an elevation of eighty feet above the 
to ten feet deep; this appears to have issued | ocean, taken in connexion with the supposed 
from the earth at a period sufficiently remote to | absence of coal deposits on the island, is caleu- 
have become entirely solidified. It does not lated to discredit, to some extent, the theory of 
appear that this remarkable deposit has been | the coal origin of petroleum, and similar sub- 
geologically investigated or described, unless it | stances. 
is comprised in the report of Professor Silliman, | Asphaltum is also said to abound in great 
who has recently examined a portion of the oil- | quantities upon the shores of the Dead Sea, and 
bearing regions of California. there are indications, that at a future period that 
An interesting article in the “ Friend” upon | region will afford a vast supply of petroleum, 
the subject of petroleum in California says :— | for not only do the shores and water of that eea 
“Through a district of nearly four hundred | give evidence of its presence, but the river 
miles in length, and several miles in width, | Jordan, which flows into it, is said to be strong- 
this substance has been found in many places | ly effluviated withthe same substance 
and in greatabundance. * * * Unlikethe| It is difficult to assign a cause for that ter- 
territory west of the Alleghanies, where this | rible conflagration which in the fifth century 
article is now so largely produced, the Cali- | swept over an area of fourteen hundred square 
fornia region shows abundant evidences of the | miles, including the city of Antioche and de- 
presence of this liquid bitumen upon the sur- | stroyed nearly a quarter of million of people, 
face of the ground ; and large areas are covered | except by supposing thatit was occasioned by the 
in some places with the overflow of natural | eructation naphtha orinflammable gas, from vast 
springs of petroleum.” accumulations of petroleum in the interior of the 
In the Island of Zante, in the Mediterranean, | earth; and that the cities of “Sodom and Go- 
is a fountain of liquid bitumen, supposed to have | morrah and the cities of the. plains,” were 
existed from an early period. Stephen Grellet | probably destroyed through a similar agency. 
visited it upon his return from his religious} The indications herein presented and others 
travels through the interior and southern part| which might be adduced, favor the opinion 
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that the islands and shores of the Mediter-| for pardon and obtain it too. Then the sor- 


ravean and connecting and neighboring seas, 
comprising oil-bearing regions, which in copi- 
ousness of supply will not be surpassed’ by our 
own country. 

Now that public attention has been awakened 
to the discovery and development of this sub- 
terranean treasure, its presence will doubtless 
be detected in many localities, not now sus- 

ted. Nor is there reason to doubt that be- 
neath the ocean’s bed the supplies of this sub- 
stance are as abundant as upon the land. The 
captain of the bark Rolla, reported on his ar- 
rival in port a few years ago, having in a 
southerly latitude, sailed, through a scum of 
pitch which extended several miles, and emitted 
@ most nauseating smell. The writer in the 


.“Friend” before quoted says, ‘Streams of 


this liquid have also been noticed to flow up 
from beneath the waters of the ocean ; and op- 
posite to the northernend of the island of Santa 
Cruz, a spring of petroleum boils up in mid 
channel, yielding such quantities of oil that it 
has been collected by passing vessels, as it 
floated upon the surface of the water.” 

Other evidence might be added, of the great 
abounding of the several substances, herein 
comprised under the general term of petroleum ; 
but sufficient, perhaps, has been said to show the 
probability, not that the supply is likely to be 
exhausted, but rather that it will continue to 
increase, until the price will descend so low, as 
barely to defray the expense of preparing it for 
market. 

It would therefore appear, that the present 
oil region speculation, is likely to eventuate dis- 
astrously to many, whether the supply should 
fail, or whether it should prove inexhaustible, 
for if the supply should fail, the investment 
would necessarily be lost, and on the other 
hand, if the abundance now indicated should 
be permanently realized, the proceeds of sales 
would about be absorbed by the expense of pre- 
paring it for consumption. 

One object of these essays is to extend a 
caution to those who may be disposed to engage 
in these extravagant speculations, or to expend 
their earnings in the purchase of stock in com- 

ies already established, er pretended to have 
oe established. In such enterprises, a few 
individuals, who embark in what may be called 
the “flood of the tide,” frequently realize for- 
tunes ; but just in proportion to the success of 
the few, are the losses and disappointments of 
the many who constitute the losing class. 

(To be concluded.) 





WHEN a good man dies,—one that hath lived 


 jmnocently,—then the joys break forth through 


the clouds of sickness, and the congeience 
stands upright, and confesses the glories of God, 


gad owns so much integrity, that it can hope, 


rows of sickness do but untie the soul from its 
chain, and let it go forth, first into liberty and 
then into glory.—Jeremy Taylor. 





From “ The Leisure Hour.” 
TRAVELLING DICK. 


It is now nearly a hundred years since the 
summer of 1763, when Master Thomas Coulter 
came home on a holiday visit from his appren- 
ticeship in Manchester. Thomas’s father was 
a respectable farmer, and lived in an old- 
fashioned farm-house in the midst of his own 


fields, which stretched along a lone hill-side, . 


not far from the county-town of Lancaster. 
There they sowed and reaped, baked their own 
bread, brewed their own ale, had Easter feasts, 
harvest homes, and merry doings at Christmas. 
Besides his good father and mother, there were 
two brothers and two sisters, all older than 
Thomas, some half-dozen of servant men and 
maids, who, in homely fashion of those times, 
worked together in house and field, and sat 
down together at the same table; yet Thomas 
was at once the gentleman and traveller of the 
family. ' 

He had been named after an uncle who lived 
in Manchester, owned what were then called 
muslin-looms, and had no children. Thomas 
was generally considered a clever boy : and this 
well-to-do uncle had taken him two years before 
as an apprentice, to learn his trade of muslin- 
weaving ; but it was believed at home, that if 
Thomas behaved well, he would be his untle’s 
heir. This was his first home-coming, and his 
fourteenth birth-day came round next month ; 
but the two years of living in a large town, 
seeing shops and stage-coaches, cotton-spinners 
and people who came from London, had made 
a great man of Thomas, not only in his own 
eyes, but in those of the whole farm-house. 

Travelling was a tedious and expensive busi- 
ness at the time of our story. Goods were 
carried on pack-horses, country people rode in 
wagons, the roads were bad and frequented by 
highwaymen; so that honest families, like the 
Coulters, never went many miles beyond their 
parish-churvh; and though Manchester was not 
then as large as one of its suburbs now, a boy 
who had lived there two years was thought to 
have seen the world. Besides, Thomas had 
seen the wonderful cotton trade; it was a new 
thing then in England. The good people of 
Lancashire were not sure that the cotton did 
not grow on the sheep they had in America ; 
but it was brought in ships which came to 
Liverpool every half-year, wind and tide per- 
mitting ; carried up to Manchester on the afore- 
said pack-horses, spun by women on large, old- 
fashioned wheels, woven on the hand-looms, 
bleached or printed sometime within twelve 
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months, and all articles made of it were more 
costly than silk is in our day. 

Thomas could tell them how the cotton grew ; 
for one of his uncle’s men, who had been in 
the West Indies, told him it was planted and 
harvested just like their own beans. He had 
mighty tales, too, about the strong arms it re- 
quired to card and rove the wool, when it came 
out of the closely-packed bags after the long 
voyage ; how hard it was to spin into thread 
fine enough for muslin, and how his uncle’s 
looms were stopped for want of yarn; by which 
the old man had a considerable loss, and Tho- 
mas a long holiday. 

He was discoursipg on those subjects one 
evening when work was done, and the family 
sat round the fire in their best kitchen, which 
looked so bright with its sanded floor and 
shelves of glittering pewter. Two or three old 
neighbours had dropped in to hear Master 


but he was too deep in the business to notice 
the general surprise. Thomas was the travelled 
man, and the master weaver’s probable heir ; so 
he moved to his side, took out of his pocket s 
few small sticks and bobbins, which he called 
the model of his machine, set them up on the 
kitchen-table, and began to explain how the 
spinning was to be done. 

It is not easy for a boy to be listened to by a 
whole farm-house, without getting a little proud; 
and pride was the besetting sin of Master Tho- 
mas Coulter. He did not understand one of the 
mechanical principles which the barber laid 
down, but he had been used to see “ Travelling 
Dick” carrying about a bag of hair or mending 
old wigs, and Master Thomas believed that was 
the only business he could do. The bobbins 
and sticks amused him mightily. How he would 
make his uncle laugh at the barber’s machine 
for bringing the finest muslin down to half-a- 
crown or so. There was a knowing wink given 
to his brothers ; they would take it out of Dick; 
and he pretended to listen attentively for some 
time, till the barber began to speak of driving 
his engipe by water power, like a corn-mill, 
when Master Thomas burst into a loud laugh of 
derision ; his brothers followed his example ; 
and they all began to chaff the barber, one ad- 
vising him to take a farm and grow cotton on it, 
and another to make himself a pair of wings and 
fly to the moon. The poor young man had not 
expected such a reception for his invention, 
and was evidently much displeased. 

He thrust his sticks and bobbins back into 
his pocket, would not be persuaded to stay for 
supper, and went away so much out of spirits, 
that Farmer Coulter was vexed with his clever 
son, and the boys were told they must not talk 
of the machine when Dick came round again. 

Twenty years is a long skip, but it will pass 
with all that live, and it did with Thomas 
Coulter. He had learned his uncle’s trade, 
behaved well, and became the old man’s heir. 
His uncle had woven out the web of life and 
left him the muslin-looms. ‘Travelling Dick” 
had never sought his patronage after that even- 
ing in the best kitchen, but the barber’s ma- 
chine had been a standing joke with him and* 


his acquaintances. Thomas had other-things 
be made fast enough, and the finest muslins| to think of now. He was a man of thirty-four, 


come down to half-a-crown or so a yard, if a| with a wife and two young children to provide 
certain machine I have been thinking and work-| for. His rent and taxes were heavy, bakers, 
ing at these five years, were only set a spinning. | butchers, and doctors had to be paid, and his 
But it takes money, Master Thomas, to get an| looms were not paying him. Newer houses in 
an engive properly made and put in working} Manchester could undersell his muslins and 
order. I ama poor man, and can’t do it my-| keep them out of the market. They had 
self; but if two or three men of substance, like| up the new spinning-frame invented by 
your uncle, were to subscribe a certain sum, the | man in Nottingham, whom the king had lately 
thing might be set going, and they would get} knighted, and people called Sir Richard Ark- 
their money out of it with good interest.” wright. Thomas had heard of the wonders it 
The family thought “Travelling Dick” must| could do; he had seen it spinning; a wonder- 
be losing his senses to talk in that fashion ;| ous engine of many wheels and spindles it was 













































ble pretensions, who went about the country as 
a travelling barber, mending wigs, which then 
formed part of every gentleman’s attire and 
every farmer’s Sunday dress, and buying hair 
to make new ones from all the poor girls who 
could be induced to sell it. He was always 
welcome at the farm-house ; for, besides being 
quiet and civil, ready to repair the farmer’s wig, 
however worn with time and service, the bar- 
ber brought all the news of the country, and 
could tell how markets went for forty miles 
round. Now, he was listening to Master Tho- 
mas, like the rest, and none of them seemed 
more attentive; but when the family and neigh- 
bours, with one accord, began to lament the 
great loss which Farmer Coulter’s brother must 
sustain by the stopping of his looms, the young 
barber, who was known through all Lancashire 
by the name of “ Travelling Dick,” said, in a 
hesitating manner :— 

“ Master Thomas, [ have been often thinking 
of your uncle’s inconvenience for want of yarn. 
They can’t spin it fast enough, you see, and his 
are not the only looms brought to a stand by 
that: there is not a master weaver in Manches- 
ter, who does not loose hundreds every year for 
want of yarn. That’s what keeps cotton goods 
dear; yet I would venture to say, yarn might 




























all turned and driven by one great water-wheel, 
yet spinning the finest yarn in astonishing 
quantities, without the help of human hands, 
except to supply the raw cotton or to piece a 
broken thread.: 

“IT must have a spinning-frame,” said Tho- 
mas ‘cost what it will; there is no getting on 
in the old way; I can’t command more than 
half the to pay for one just now, but they 


say Sir Richard is a liberal man ; perhaps if I} 


went to Nottingham, told him my circumstances, 
aud offered him proper security, he would let 
me have a frame, and pay him for it when I 
could.” 

Thomas did go to Nottingham, and found the 
great inventor's office, beset by men of greater 
wealth and standing than himself, but all in 
search of spinning-frames. After waiting his 
turn, he was admitted tq the room where the 
now important man sat, with every requisite for 
business round him, at a table covered with 
papers and plans, and assisted by two clerks. 
He received bim courteously, but as a stranger; 
yet ‘Thomas had seen his face before, and stood 
almost dumb with astonishment and shame too. 
Thesticks and bobbins set up on the kitchen- 
table, had a meaning in them which he did not 
understand twenty years ago; for Sir Richard 
Arkwright, the inventor of the spinning-frame, 
was none other than Travelling Dick. Need 
we say that Thomas returned home a wiser man 


. thao he left it, and.w. + hie organ of self gsteem 


considerably subdued .. 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 
firour axsp-Mzat.—The export demand for Flour 
continues jimited. Sale of choice superfine at $9a 
19.; good extraat $10.50 ; extra family at 11 5001250. 











- The gales to retailers and bakers are to a limited ex- 


tent'within the range of these figures. Rye Flour is 
keld at $8 75, and Corn Meal at $8 50 per barrel, 
bat without sales of either. 

Grain.—Offerings of Wheat are light and prices 
steady. . Pennsylvania good Red at $2 55a2 60; fair 
Pennsylvania and choice Kentucky White $2 65a 
285, Rye at $1 71401 72. Corn, Yellow, at $1 59} 
1 60. Oats at 97cents. Barley from $1 80a2 00 for 
Venneyivania and New York, and Malt at from 
$2 1502.35. 





. RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
& limite? amount of advertising in this paper will be done 
ttib allowing prices; six lines or loss (thie else type) a oquare: . 
Re oie i 


or part thereo!-..--« 
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TERM OF CONOCORDVILLE SEMINARY, on the 

and Baltimore Central Railroad, 20 miles west 
wil} commence 34 mfonth 21, 1866, and continue 
to 6th month 9th. Particulars, address 






Settee 
VALLEY ACADEMY, at Coatesville, Cheste 
C Pa. he Spring Term of this Incitation’ will commence 
eaten ee se 
2 mo. 18, 12, 4160 xm” 


J. K. Tarton, Principat. 
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Miscellany,” compiled by John and Isaac 
re ee nsw ncnee eee eS CS ee er ccccccccccccees 7 
Oo! mn Comly, (600 nee de eeeerene aces eeewers 
Conversations, &c , of Thomas Bory pop eccces cocececeee see 1.00 
Journal and works of John Woolman, carefully collated 
and prepared by John Comlly -----+-sserecesseecseeesens 1.00 
Hugh J PG FOOTER > cc ccccccccccccce. ccccopcccceccsees 70 


: Ann Byrd, Isaac Martin, and Rufus Hall,each--- 2% 
Cuapies Comiy, Byberry, Pe.. 
. or, Emmor Comty, No. 181, 
Smo. 12, 1864.—tf. North Seventh Street, Phil i 


Also, “History of Delaware. County, Penna.,” containing in © 
teresting aceounts of early Friends, and the settlement of 
Friends ; and other valuable statistics, with numerous 


engravings : Smith, M. D., 580 3 $3.00. 
“ Sister heths 8 ote Young.” —_ “ 15. 
The Works of Isaac Pennington, 4 vols. «$5.00 


Foulke’s Alroanac for 1866, large and pocket size; and various — 
books belonging to “The Book Associatiun of: Friends.” 
limo. 19. Emmor Compr. 





= UNDERSIGNED informs his Friends, that he has taken the 

STORE, No. 107 North 4th Street, above Arch, where he will 
keep a good assortment of CLOTHS, CASSIMEKKS & VESTINGs, 
which will make to order, and in good style,, at reasonable 
prices; particular attention given to Friends’ clothing. 


2d mo. 18, 1865. 13t. 513. F. 1. v. P. Wx. Hawxnns. 





RCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—This Institn- - 
tion, which is located in a healthy and beautiful section of 
Chester County, Pa. three miles south of Cvatesville, on the 
Penna. &. R., will commence its Spring and Summer term on the 
27th of Second month, next. 

The range of study includes a complete education. The 
Ancient and Modera ages are taught withvut extra charge. 
Terms, $80 .per session of twenty weeks. For circulars address 
the principal, RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr. 

* Ercildoun Boarding School, Chester Co., Pa. 

lmo 14, 1865.—8t. 3. 4, x. f. n. 


py. & FOULKE, MERCHANT TAILORS, No. 516 Arch Bt- 
have on band a good assortment of CLOTHS, CASSIMERES, 
and VESTINGS, and are prepared to have the same made up te 
order in good style and at moderate prices. 

Particular attention given to making Friends’ Clothing. 

10 mo. 1—23t, 3, & 1866. . 





ELLEVUE FEMALE INSTITUTE~A Boanvova Scmoo. vor 
Giris. This institution, healthfully and beautifully lecated 
about twenty miles from Philadelphia, on the northern limits of 
Attleboro’, Bucks Co., Pennsylvania, WILL OPEN ITS WINTER TERM 
on the first day of Tenth month, 1864, (10th mo. Ist, 1864). The 
course of instruction embraces all the branches uf a complete An- 
glish, Classical and sfathematical education. Superior facilities 
afforded for the acquisition of the French language. 
For terms of admission and other particulars, see Circular, 
which may be bud on application to the Principals, Attlebore’ 
P. O., Bucks Co., Pennsylvania. 


827—6 mos. 


Ww"; HEAOOOK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 18 North 

Ninth Street—A assortment of ready-made Uoffine, 
and every requisite for Funerals furnished. . 

Being entrusted with the oversight of “ Fair Hill” Burial 
Ground,—Fuverals, and ail other business connected with the 
ground, will be promptly attended to. 

7th mo. 30.—ly. p.wx.nz. 





—- ALMANACKS, FOR 1865, Calculated by Br. Jos. 
FOULKE, now ready, Either the Large, or the Pocket Alman- 
ack sent per mail free, on receipt of 15 cents. 
By T. Kiiwoop Zeit, Publisher, 
12mo. 24,8. Nos. 17 & 19 South 6th 8t., Phila 


(TRUMAN & SHAW, Hardware Dealers, No. 835 (Fight Thirty - 
Five) Market Street, below Ninth, invite an examination of 
See tS See eS ng Hard Tools and 


many useful and other information, furnished om appli 
eatin. limo. 1864.—17t. 3.4, 
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